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nection with the distribution of the earth-sounds,
At Napbak, in the Garo hills and about five miles
south of Samin, 48 distinct rumbles were heard
during 23 hours on January 21-23, 1898, only seven
of them being accompanied by a perceptible shock.
At Samin, which was visited next, they were much
less frequent, not more than 8 or 10 a day, and
most of them attended by tremors. At Darnra, a
few miles to the north-east, they again became
frequent; while, in the Chedrang valley, very few
were heard, and only a small proportion of them
were unaccompanied by sensible shocks. In the
next section, it will be seen that the most conspicu-
ous fault-scarps known in the epicentral area pass close
by Samin and along the Chedrang valley. Thus,
though the statement perhaps requires further con-
firmation, it would appear that earth-sounds were
more common where the surface of the ground had
been merely bent than where fractures extended
right up to the surface.

STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE EPICENTRAL AREA.

We come now to the important features which
assign the Indian earthquake to a small class apart
from nearly every other shock. Most earthquakes
are due to movements that are entirely deep-seated.
If strong enough, they may precipitate landslips
or fissure the alluvial soil near river-channels. In
the Neapolitan, Andalusian, and Charleston earth-
quakes, there were many such effects of the shock
within the meizoseismal areas. In all three, how-
ever, the disturbances produced were superficial; no
structural change, no fissuring that did not die out